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namely, baptism and the Sapper (as you are wont some- 
times to call the most holy Eucharist) ; and that Lother 
added to them orders, which yon term "the imposition of 
hands." 

"11. Tod have in lite manner doubted as to whether the 
sacrament of confirmation was instituted by Christ or by 
the Church ; holding that it was the ratification of the 
promises made in baptism. 

" 12. That sacramental confession was not established by 
divine command, nor appointed by Christ; and that it 
cannot be prored by Scripture ; and that none was indis- 
pensable but that which is made to God ; and, therefore, 
that it was left at the option of a Christian to go or not to 
go to confess, although it might be beneficial and consola- 
tory to the penitent as to the comfort which he might de- 
rive from absolation, and as to the advice and the reme- 
dies which ho might receive. And snch was yonr opinion 
np to the time when you acknowledged your delinquency 
before this tribunal, 

" IS. You have held that the satisfaction which consists 
of penitential works, imposed by priests upon those who 
are contrite, was not necessary, upon the presumption 
that it took the place of the merit of Christ, as sufficient 
to atone for the sins of the whole world ; but that snch 
works were good for the purposes of mortifying the flesh 
and making alive the spirit, 

"14. That indulgences were not founded upon Holy 
Scripture, but were invented by the Popes ; and were not 
available except for the living, as to the penances imposed 
on them by the Pope or other priests. 

" 15. Yon have maintained the uncertainty of purgatory ; 
concerning which you have entertained strong doubts, or 
rather have actually held that it has no real existence 
afler the present life ; but that the blood of Christ was 
the purgatory for our sins ; not having continued convinced 
by the places of Holy Scripture which are cited in support 
of this truth, up to the period of your aforesaid confession. 

" 16. You have considered apocryphal the book of the 
Maccabees, in which mention is made of prayers for the 
dead. 

" 17. That in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist 
the snbstance of bread remained, while there was also in it 
the presence of the body of Christ, without transnbstan- 
tiation having taken place ; according to the opinion of 
Luther, to which yon adhered since the year 1 543, although 
sometimes yon were pleased with and favourable to the 
heresy of Calvin ; to which, also, yon gave attention, and 
discussing which, with others, you have reasoned as well 
as written. 

" 18. Yon hare held and believed that it was better that 
the laity should communicate in both kinds than in one. 

" 19. That the most holy sacrifice of the mass was not 
truly propitiatory, except so far as it creates in us the 
remembrance of the passion of Christ, and, consequently, 
that faith by which the forgiveness of sins is obtained. 

"20. That the Pope possessed supremacy over other 
bishops, not by authority, but simply by pie-eminence ; 
and this yon have for some time believed. 

" 21. And thus, that the Pope was only Bishop of Rome, 
and that he had no ascendancy over other Churches be- 
yond what might be conceded by the world, from respect 
to the See of Peter ; as also on account of the dignity and 
greatness of Borne ; and because that that city bad been 
ennobled by the blood of so many thonsands of martyrs. 

" 22. That the Boman Pontifls bad tmjnstly claimed for 
themselves, in sundry matters, more authority than they 
had received from God ; and especially in regard to indul- 
gences, and predominance over other Churches. 

" 23. And yon have for a certain period snspected that 
the succession of the Roman Pontifls terminated with the 
apostleship of St. Peter. 

" 24. You have blamed several orders and rales of monks 
andJriars, as those of St. Benedict and others, for leading 
an idle and useless life, and for being persons who had, as 
it were, been 'born to consume the fruits of the earth;' 
and you found fault with gome communities of mendicants 
also, and with their bags, saying snch things as that ' they 
took the bread out of the hand of the poor ;' and that 
' they would do better to veork with their own hands, and 
live by the sweat of their brow.' 

"25. And although you have approved of the- zeal of 
those monks who labour hard in the vineyard of the Lord, 
preaching, and watching over the salvation of their neigh- 
bours, you have, nevertheless, held that their zeal was not 
according to knowledge ; as it appears to yon that works 
were put forward too prominently in their preaching. 

" 26. With respect to celibacy, you have conceived that 
it would be better to restore wives to the priests than to 
have deprived them of them. 

♦* 27. That to the vow of single life members of the re- 
ligious orders could not, and shoald not, bind themselves ; 
and that it would be inexpedient for them to do so, chastity 
and coniinence being the gifts of God :; and on this ac- 
count that they cannot be promised except by those who, 
by long experience, have oeen enabled. to ascertain that 
they have received snch a faculty from Him.; and for this 
reason you advised and encouraged k Benedictine monk, 
eqtially heretical, and your accomplice;' who was disposed 
to desert his order, to leave it. 

^28. And you hare had the same ophiion relative to 
nuns and virgins who devote theiDselveB;iU''6od f and such 
has aljio bepn your judgment with jr^gaftli.toi the mere vow 
of^iermaitent'xdminence. 



" 29. You bare doubted whether pilgrimages and visits to 
churches, undertaken spontaneously, or in consequence of 
vows, are suitable for all kinds of persons ; nay, rather, 
you have said that these, vows respecting pilgrimage are 
worthless to every one without exception. 

" 30. That all sorts of food, without any choice, may be 
eaten, according to the conscience of him who partakes of 
them ; and you have acted upon this supposition. 

"31. And that it would not be a mortal sin to disregard 
the days and seasons of restraint by making u.se of fur- 
bidden kinds of food ; but that it would be a greater or 
less offence in proportion to the scandal thereby occa- 
sioned ; and according to the; accusing or excusing of one's 
own conscience. 

"82. That it is not a sin to keep or to read heretical or 
prohibited books, but a matter of indifference, and one to 
be decided by tho conscience of him who possesses them, 
notwithstanding the interdict of the holy Church. 

" 33. From the year 1548 until 1545, and from 1657 to 
1359, you have held that Christ being the only Mediator 
between God and men, it was unnecessary to pray to the 
saints ; and for some time you have not done so. 

" 34. And lastly, yoa have believed all the errors and he- . 
resies comprised in the said book ' of the benefit of Clurist,' 
as well as the false doctrine and principles taught by the 
said Juan Values, your master." 

Such are the doctrines for which Carnesecchi was con- 
demned. We have thought it right to print this part of 
the proceeding at lull length, as it is a document which we 
may often have to refer to. 

'The following extract may show the nature of a trial 
before the Inquisition at Rome : — 

"And, explaining those statements which related to jus- 
tification, you said, that you could not clearly discern 
what distinction there was between the sentiments of Valdes 
and the decision of that council (Trent) ; and that you 
were not yet determined whether you should disapprove of 
his doctrine on that subject or not ; and that sometime'^, 
when reading a heretical book, you might possibly have 
assented to what you had read ; and in such and so great 
variableness and instability you have persisted, even during 
the time of your rigorous examination." 

The original Italian here is " essamine rigoroso." This 
does not mean exactly what would be understood by " a 
rigorous examination" in this free and fortunate country. 
It means, we believe, "examination by torture;" aud 
it is well known to what perfection the Inquisition had 
brought torture as a means of extracting a confession. 
That was their notion of a " trial." 

We proceed now to the sentence passed on Carnesecchi 
by the Inquisition at Borne. 

"We, having fully examined and deliberated on the 
testimony you have given, &c. . . . Having invoked the 
most holy name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
glorious Virgin Mary, from the countenance of whom, 
come fortli right judgments, and the eyes of judges behold 
the truth, in thiscause, &c. . . . By this conolusive 
sentence, which we issue in this writ, pronounce, adjudge, 
determine, and declare, that you, Pietro Carnesecchi, from 
1541) and the year following, have been a heretic, and a 
believer in heretics, and an abettor and entertainer of them 
respectively ; and that yoa have consequently incurred the 
sentences, censures, and penalties, legal and ecclesiastical, 
imposed on snch-hke offenders by the sacred canons, laws, 
«nd orders, general as well as special." 

Then follows the sentence of deprivation and confisca-, 
tion :— 

'' And we condemn yon to the forfeiture of all your pro- 
perty personal and real, and of all consequent rights and 
claims, agreeably to the appointment of (Ae sacred canon$," , 

Then follows the sentence of degradation- from holy 
orders; and, lasUy, it concludes: — 

'• We surrender and deliver you up to the secular court — 
that is, to your lordship,"* the Governor of Rome, that 
you may take him under your jurisdiction, and that he may 
be subject to yonr decision, so as to be punished with due 
chastisement: beseeching you, however, at we do eaniettig 
beteech yon, so to mitigate the severity of your sentence 
with respect to his body, that there may be no danger of 
death or of shedding ofblood." 

Here follow the signatures of the four cardinals duly an- 
thorized by the Pope to act as " inquisitors o£ heretical 
pravity in the entire Christian commonwealth." 

Innocent Boman Catholics here may think that tho 
Roman Inquisitor took special care to save the life of this 
distinguished-man; they little know that when thathorrible 
entreaty, was made by Inquisitors of the Church of Itome 
fur a prisoner, that prisoner was A dead m^ln— <iead, by 
tlie most terrible of deaths ! 

The " Governor of Bome" knew better what it meant ; 
and, on that sentence, he homed Carnesecchi alive! 

For this we have the evidence of the ' ' Life of Pius V.," 
written, only nineteen years after Carneseccbi's death, 
by Catena, who was secretary to that very Cardinal 
Allessandrino who wrote the letter containing Pope Pius's 
tbaJiks for the treacherous capture of Carnesecchi ; and 
here is the testimony of Catena — ", Carnesecchi had sen- 
tence passed on him by Pius; and he was committed to the 
flames by the secalat court.""' 

' • This put of tbvtraUae* to MdreiHd to the Kovernor of Borne, 
the former pert hems' aridrcHcd to Cmm^aecchl. 
,' U Carnesecchi t4 uBtenitato 4a Pioj at: data •!. taocn dalla 

coite tcccoUra-.f. Wt. Id 8aiu,'IS87. 



We may have more to say of this sentence and mar- 
tyrdom yet ; in the meantime, we leave it to the considera- 
tiop of oar readers, in connection with that passage of 
Scripture, Apocalypse or Revelation, chapter xvii^ verses 
1-6, and verse 18. 



THE DUMB VILLAGE. 

CBAPTEK IV. 

The Scripture- reader's conjecture about Tom Connell 
was in due time verified. This clear-headed fellow, hai 
constantly been an oager listener to the discussions going 
on in the village, aiid had taken a great fancy t« 
Williams. The history of his change of mind is instruc- 
tive, and, up to a certain point, by no means as singular 
as i people might suppose it to be. For it is more than 
likely many Roman- Catholics feel just the difficuHiee 
which he felt, and in the same order too,- only they d* 
not deal with them as honestly as he did. 

Tom at first listened to these discussions with n« ether 
feeling than that of high amusement. Believing fully — 
because he had always heard so— that the infallibility of 
his Church was a matter as clear as the daylight, and 
utterly beyond the possibility of bang shaken, it struck 
him as a brave thing that hero was just the point whereon 
his young friend Williams fastened incessantly. This 
highly amused Tom. "Thepluckof the thing,".hensed 
tOiSay, took his fancy wonderfully ; just as it would hare 
amused him to see a hen fly in a great mastifTs face vhen 
he approached her brood. The Church was as strong as 
a mountain in her claim to infallibility. So he always 
hoard, and so he devoutly believed. And, accordingly, 
he thought "Protestant argument" could as little shake 
it as the wind move the hills. Highly amused, then, at 
first by the boldness of the attempt (for being a brare 
hearted fellow he had a sort of fellow feeling with -what 
seemed to him very like the gallantry of a forlorn hope), 
ho soon felt alittle perplexed to understandhow it waa, that 
Williams not only never shrunk from this apparently 
impregnable part of the Bomish faith, but always wel- 
comed it with manifest alacrity when proposed to him as 
the subject of discussion, — "What on earth caa he 
be at ?'■ Tom frequently said, and more fVequently 
thought. " He is a fine game fellow, no doubt. But 
Where's the use of his trying it. He can't be in earnest, 
except he is a fool, and he doesn't look like that." 

No indeed, Tom, Williams wasn't a bit of a fool. 'No 
one felt that better than yourself. He knew right well 
what he was about, and the way to do it too. There is 
notliing which looks like folly in his earnest, determined 
manner ; in his steady, undisturbed patience ; in the sup- 
pressed fire of his intelligent eye ; in the strong energy 
of his language. These are indications of a man con- 
scious of the truth of his cause, and fully persuaded, too, 
that, at the last, truth will prevail. Williams wasnt a 
foot And rarely did Tom feel that more than when- he 
muttered many a time to himself, at the conclusion of 
some friendly discussion, more struck than he liked t« 
acknowledge with the strength of Williams' attack-npon 
this presumed inrulnerable point, " Its no usefdr Mm t« 
try, it can't be done.'' 

Can't it, Tom ? It is domg already ; doing wcU and 
fast, too, though you don't know it yet. Tom, you -were 
first merely amused at tho hardihood of your young 
friend. Then you became perplexed to find what a good 
thing he was making of it. Now, If the truth be told, 
you are beginning to get angry with the clever school- 
master, the pet village champion, that he looks tike a 
man who had got " quite enough of it," and would be glad 
to seize any opportunity of ending the matter. You can- 
not get him, so you say yourself, "to stand to it 'like 
a man." Formerly he was glib enough. You see him 
now, with half the village at his back, shifting an4 
shuffling, ducking and dodging; doubling likea-hare; 
ne:ver keeping to the point, but always trying to get 
round Williams, who never lets him. You can*t-'help 
feeling that the one always keeps to his subject; 'while 
the other always avoids it. Which of the twain; Tom, 
looks like the man who felt he had the better side,- and 
acts iv< if he knew truth needs no tricks? 

This was exactly the state of things with Tom Con- 
nell. At first highly amused at the bare idea of attack- 
ing the authority of the Church at all, he was prettyrBke 
honest John Bull, opening his 1 irge eyes with surprise, 
aud his larger heart with admiration, tu see a thoroughly 
spirited little fellow set to in a pomelling match with a 
man big enough to swallow him at a moui hful. Who, 
nevertheless, contrives, while the great giant is swing- 
ing his arms about like the sails of a windmill, to slip im 
such tremendous blows as soon to let honest John seethe 
" ^ig un' lias caught a tartar." So. from amusement Tom 
passed to admiration and no small surprise ;' then to an- 
nexed indignation, that the Romish champions, Inst^d 
ofi annihilating their opponent, seemed, day by day, far 
nure disposed to avoid than to encounter attacks pressed 
upon them with incre.ising vigour. At last Tom pasised 
from indignation to uneasiness. For it now ind the* 
flashed upon him that the champions of his side wer« 
rdally doing their best. He likewise perceived, that to 
certain questions asked them they now never gave any 
answer at all ; and, moreover, that these questions wer« 
just on the subjects which ought to admit of the readiest 
' answer, 
I For instance, one day there had been a' -diKua- 
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•ion of more than usual interest, upon the authority of 
the Pope— (which, of course, was idways mixed up with 
the infallibility of the Church by the schoolmaster and 
others). WilUams pnt the matter in a way so simple as 
to stagger Tom Conuell. They had been talking, as we 
have said, about the Pope's authority, and were, as Ko- 
man Catholics always do, jumbling it up with that of 
the Church. This the Scripture-reader, who very well 
knew that clearness of ideas would soon bring the dispute 
to an end, endeavoured to prevent. The plan of the 
Roman Catholic is, he was aware, to mix up a set of i>as- 
sages without giving to most of them any definite mean- 
ing. So, in fact, their proof of infallibility is but a series 
of " dissolving views," which owe their eflFect to the way 
in which they run into each otiier. Accordingly, when 
his opponent l.r.d ended a long flourish on the words, 
" Thou art Peter," &c., he said, 

_ " Give that passage any meaning yon like, only keep to 
It. Does it speak of infallibility at all? If it does, 
then it is Peter who was infallible personally. So, 
according to this. It must be the Popes of Home 
■who are personally infallible. That, however, you don't 
believe. And if it does not speak of infallibility, 
but only of Peter's primacy as a bishop, you cannot 
bring it in at all when endeavouring to prove the au- 
thority of your Church. Now, then, this passage 
either contains a promise of infallibility or it does 
not; If it does, it must be the Popes (granting 
for a moment that they are St. Peter's successors) 
who are infallible ; if it does not, then leave it out 
altogether, when you, who deny the Pope's infallibility, 
are asked to prove that of the Church. Now, give me 
your answer, which of the two does it mean ?" 

Tom Connell took this in very clearly, and it sadly 
perplexed him ; more especially as Williams was also 
careful to press upon his hearers that the new priest 
and Father M. certainly differed in their interpreta- 
tion of it. " And then," said he, " what becomes of the 
' unanimous consent' which we hear so much of in your 
Church. The new priest said — ' It does mean that Peter 
was infallible, and that the Popes are so likewise.' 
Father M. says it's no such thing. Now, if Roman 
Catholics have not yet agreed even about the foundation 
of their Church, I think they may let Protestants alone, 
who, at least, have no di&rence here — ' Those who live 
in glass houses shouldn't throw stones.' The . more you 
make your infallibility a matter of importance, the more 
you make your differences about it important likewise.'' 

In this way, by keeping to the subject, Williams 
»ad the other Scripttire-readers were daily gaining 
ground. Their plan of attending only to those parts 
of a subject which were really important to be deter- 
mined, and of putting their questions in the same form, 
had, as they hoped, the effect of keeping the attention of 
tfaeir hearers from distracting irrelevancies, and thus of 
narrowing the points at issue to those of real moment, 
which might also, they hoped, by this way, in the end 
be made plain to all. 

Tom Connell did not then know that the Rector of the 
parish had especially trained Williams, whose great ca- 
pabilities he saw, for discussions on the topic of infalU- 
bility. " It is (he often told him) at once the weakest 
and the most important doctrine in their Church. Of 
course, people wlio are already disposed to accept it will 
be satisfied with any sort of argument which looks like 
a justification. But I do not believe any man, who was 
capable of understanding the force of evidence, ever yet 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, because satisfied 
■with the proof which she brings for her infallibility. 
Attack it incessantly, for it cannot stand, and all must 
fall with it." 

Tom did not know this, as, day after day, he observed, 
with increasing perplexity, the close determination and 
increasing success with which Williams assailed this key- 
•tone of the Church of Rome. After a while it became 
apparent that the listeners laughed less, and thought 
more. Gradually theu: sallies of wit, heretofore so 
welcome, grew less frequent ; and the diminished zest for 
amusement showed the silent and sure hold which the 
importance of the matter was beghming to take upon 
their minds. Gradually, too, the schoolmaster and the 
other village champions were forced, by the ill-repressed 
evidences of dissatisfaction at any attempt to evade the 
points at issue, to try and meet them as they best could 
While, at the same time, the increasing knowledge of 
their listeners rendered them better judges of the result. 
Just in proportion, too, as, by the deepening interest of 
their hearers, they became still more constrained to meet, 
and not avoid, the questions of the Scripture-readers, 
and more sensible of their increased ability to distinguish 
between arguments which did or did not bear upon the 
subject, they became still more painfully conscious of 
their own growing disability to give the satisfactory 
answers required from them. 

Their intercourse with the priest now became constant. 
For the people were urgent m their appetite for know- 
ledge, and his champions were clearly unequal to supply it. 
Frequently now the late villager, when returning home, 
in the dark night, perceived the light still burning in 
the priest's little parlour. And earnest voices within be- 
tokened some subject of anxious and united considera- 
tion. Day after Jay Father M. became more impressed 
that a Armidable antagonism was striking at th6 heart 



of his Church, through entrenchments hitherto thought 
to be impregnable, and assailing her authority with 
such clearness of argument as to render the strength 
of the assault as plain, he feared, to others as he 
certainly felt it to be himself He was, of course, 
quite aware that debates, nominally conducted, by those 
agents whom he had chosen, with the Scripture-readers, 
were, in reality, directed by himself and the rector of the 
parish. The villagers, he was also aware, well kuew 
this. And hence an increasing interest for theni in dis- 
cussions, which, because of the notoriety of this fact, 
were naturally regarded as of increasing importance. 
His own strength he had taxed heavily, in supplying 
answers. But, from the facility with which his strongest 
points were refuted, he had misgivings whether the side 
which the parson espoused was not, at all events, an 
easier one than his own. 

Father M. was certainly in a peculiar and painful posi- 
tion. Heretofore a doubt of the truth of his religion 
had never crossed his mind. Nor had he any perception 
of the amount of the difficulties to be encotmtered by 
any honest advocate of his faith. Yet his studies had 
taken a direction which was almost certain to make 
doubts, once excited, operate with great poiyer upon a 
mind of such natural ingenuousness as hi". 

The Catholic Church realized to his view the require- 
ments of his mind. Hence, almost wholly, the source of 
his attachment. He sought no other evidence of her 
truth. Her imposing ceremonial filled the imagination 
which it attracted. But he never paused to inquire 
whether services, which so pleased taste, contributed at 
all to humble the human spirit, or. in truth, to exalt it. 
H er lofty pretensions harnioniiied with a kindred ambition 
in his own soul ; and, dazzled by their majesty, he never 
once stayed to seek the foundation of claims which had 
nothing but their arrogance to support them. The impos- 
ing unity of her membership appeared to him as the con- 
suhdation of strength based upon the recognition of her 
undoubted prerogatives. But he did not surmise it to be, 
as it is, the slow result of ecclesiastical ambition, de- 
manding from the fears of men the subjugation of their 
intellects as the condition of their Catholicism, and 
that such scrfJom of mind has as little right to be con- 
sidered man's free assent to truth, or as any proof of 
truth at all, as the hectic of consumption to be set down 
for the indication of health, whose hue it counterfeits. 
His studies took the tone of his mind, and turned to the 
eulogists of his creed. Thus, he mistook absence of 
doubt for the presence of evidence. And ever dwelling on 
the human glories of his Church, wholly omitted once to 
seek — the proof of her truth. 

Owing to the strength of his delusion,- Father M. at 
first viewed with but little disquietude the small begin- 
nings of a new order of things in the ■village. " What 
can I fear?" he sometimes thought. Full proofs of the 
doctrines of the Church were, he conceived, always at 
hand, and easily accessible to him, if circumstances re- 
quiring their production should, as he did not contem- 
plate, arise. He had no doubt such proofs were both 
available and satisfactory. Why, then, should he disquiet 
himself in vain ? Supine in some degree from the con- 
viction of his imagined security, he foimd the waters 
around him stirred, and the sounds of their strife reach- 
ing his ears. Now and then dim rumotirs annoimced the 
impression which the Scripture-readers were making, 
both by their demeanour and their arguments. To the 
former he could himself, in some measure, testify. The 
men had invariably acted towards him with respect a d 
courtesy. He saw nothing in them of saucy obtrusive- 
ness. But, on the contrary, he had invariably observed in 
them a sober and earnest deportment, which it was im- 
possible not to admire. To him they wercalways pro- 
perly respectful. The rector of the parish, too, had 
shown him uniform civility. Always seeming desirous 
of maintaining friendly intercourse, and of late, more 
especially, pointedly seeking occasions of increasing it. 

At last several of the arguments used by the Scrip- 
ture-readers came to him, stated fifr too clearly by 
those who conveyed them not to leave him in some fear 
lest such precision might not be a witness to their 
influence. But the more he set himself down to find an- 
swers, the more he was surpiised and perplexed at^ the 
difficulty which he found in doing so. Had he been less 
candid, or more incompetent, his extrication, though of ■ 
doubtful value to his cause, would, to himself at least, 
have proved more easy. But far too honest to look for 
evasions, and much too able, once fairly aroused to the 
strife, to be imposed on by convenient or plausible sophisms, 
he persevered in seeking the proofs of his Church's doc- 
trines, though, day by day, wondering more at his delay 
in discovering among her defenders arguments which 
really satisfied him of their validity. 

Convinced, as we have said, that his Church was wholly 
beyond the reach of danger from any attack by argument, 
he had, it must be remembere<l, taken, this wholly Uppn 
trust. The facts alleged in support of her claims he had 
never thought of examining. Because, making, as he did, 
bis.own feelings to be the niupire, he could surmise no'dis- 
honesty where he perceived bo motive for -fiflsification. 
The arguments urged, ^ithdr by faer assailants or de- 
fenders, he bad studied bat slightly. Because, as,tha cist 
of his mind was not towards coBtroveisT^ he did. not care 
about a coarse of study, towards which h« felt little incli- 



nation, and for which, situated as he had hitherto been, 
he was not aware of any necessity. Bntnow — 

. The din of battle brayed 
Distant down the hollow wind, 

and, by the emergency, he was forced into examination of 
the subject, the truthfulness of his character prompting to 
seek those defences of his Chui:ch's doctrines which his 
temperamental 'trust in her assured him he should find. 
But he soon experienced a war within which, for a time at 
leas!, almost absorbed all thoughts, and, certainly, all 
fears, of the strife Without. Had he been less truthftil, or 
less able, perhaps he might soon have acquiesced with the 
advocates of his Churcb, accepted their facts, and used 
their arguments. But his truth of character, acting on his 
natural ability, stirred him up to keen and cautious scrutiny. 
He could not state what he. did not believe, and, as his 
search went on, he became first surprised, then dismayed, 
and, at last, utterly shocked to find how few ftf the vast 
parade of facts he could accept for true : how small 
the number of arguments which he could receive as valid 
among the hosts put forward by the controversialists of his 
Church, with a neglect of examination which he was unpre- 
pared to find, and with such manifest disingenuousness as 
to grieve his spirit, and, it must now be added, to awaken 
his suspicions. He could no more so utterly irrationalize 
himselt as to make the authority of the Church manipulate 
a false assertion into a true face, or a deceptive argument 
into a solid one, than he could force himseir to believe that 
the mortar hastily put jn to hide the rent reaching from 
roof to foundation secured the stability of the building, 
whose defects it only served to conceal. 

Quickened anew by taimts from his superior on the 
condition of his parish, he applied himself still more ener^ 
gotically to his task of ascertaining the defensive power 
of his Church. But the more he oxaminecf the less could 
he ascertain it. The dreadful suspicion of fraud, had 
seized upon his mind, and rode his thoughts like a night- 
mare. Cut to the heart by the distrust of him involved 
in the appointment of a coadjutor, he listened to this 
man, whose character he soon saw, with increasing pain 
and disgust. He perceived him to be one careless of as- 
serting anything, provided only it served his cause. 
With him the Church was the first object, and truth, per- 
haps, the last. Nothing more distressed Father M. than 
Jiaving been so untrue to his own character as that, tmder 
the extreme pressure of ecclesiastical instigation, and the 
incessant taunts of his uncongenial associate (whose ap- 
pointment to his parish had been a blunder of like kind 
with that of Cajetan to be both " the judge and jury'' of 
Lvither), he had been led to imitate him, on some oc- 
casions, by using such unworthy, yet platisible sophistry 
as that which, as we have mentioned, so delighted the 
schoolmaster. 

Matters soon grew worse in the village. The coadjutor 
priest would rule it with a rod of iron. But a trial speedily 
convinced him that the time for endurance of such au- 
thority was past. He was fit for nothing else, and, con- 
sequently, the longer he remained in the village the more 
mischief he brought upon his own cause, and the greater 
dislike upon himself. 

Father M. soon became seriously unhappy. When 
suspicion in the honesty (for that came some time before 
!#.spicion of the truth) of his Church first flashed upon 
his mind, it seemed -to him something dreadful as a 
child's ingratitude, and he strove by almighty effort to 
put it down. But deeply as he tried to sink it out of 
sight, his honesty plunged down after it, and always 
brought it up to the surface again. He experience! also 
an increasing sense of the great power of the objections 
against his creed, and of the thorough sincerity of those 
who made them. The clergyman he knew, of course, to 
be the real agent in the matter, and he. marvelled at his 
skill and knowledge, as he felt their effects. He va» 
touching himself through conductors. It must, however, 
be kept in mitui that the previous course of Father MI'S 
reading had rendered him less familiar with the real ex- 
tent of force whereby his creed could be assailed than 
might cotnmonly be expected in a man of his undoubted 
ability. It is, however, very certain that these- discus- 
sions had not been many months % oing on in the village 
ere Father M. felt their influence more than any one 
but himself was aware. 

The Schoolmaster and others had early reported to him 
their suspicions about Tom Connell, and their fears of the 
raisdiief likely to arise from a defection, which they then 
considered by no means improbable, urging him, at the 
same time, to take steps to prevent it if possible. It was 
just then that the priest's own thoughts began to nin 
pretty strongly in a new cfirrent. And this was accele- 
rated tmexpectedly by the result of a conference with 
Tom, who had been summoned to a private interview^ith 
the priest. " ■ " 

., Now, our.honest and hearty friend Council, in common 
with every one. in the village, truly loved and respected 
their pastor. The trial which poor Tom most dreaded, 
and for some time anticipated, came upon him in this 
summons, for he knew its meaning, and shrank from gir 
ing the pain which he felt he must give to one for whom 
his affection was so sincere. With a sore heart, but with 
a resolved purpose. Tom waited on the priest. 

" Tom Connell,' said Father M., as soon as the doM 
was closed by his visitor, "you have occasioned me, { 
may truly say, much grief. I have always looked upon 
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you as an example to the village, arid made much of you 
and yours ; and good cause I have had for doing so. 
Speak the truth now— are you going to break my heart ? 
Though the Lord knows it is well nigh broken already?" 

Poor Tom struggled bard for utterance, being almost 
choaked by his emotions. He saw, too, that the priest 
was greatly agitated. 

" Father M.," said he at last, slowly, ^and. solemnly, 
" have I ever yet, knowingly, said or done anything to 
displease you. Have not 1 and mine, man and boy, wife 
and child, always loved you and looked up to you ?" 

"You have so done, always and truly," was the reply. 

"Is it likely now, Father," said Tom, drawing near, 
and speaking out of his full heart ; "is it likely .that I 
would now ^ng sin ahd shame to my own door, and on 
ray father's house, by bringing sorrow upon yon, if I could 
help it. Do you be'ieve I would; Father M. ?" 

" I do not," fiaid h. hearer. 

"Tou were always kind and good to all. You never 
said a hard word, or did a hard thing. And much as it 
will grieve you to hear, it grieves ipe more to say, what I 
well know will be sore sorrow to you, but — its best out" 
— It was^a great trial, and Tom's breath came thick and 
choaking, as dropping out his words, one by one, he said 
— " I cannot remain any longer in the Catholic Church !" 

The priest did not utter a syllable for a moment. He 
was' very pale, and as Tom watched him in silent agony, 
his lips moved as though he were praying. At last he 
said — 

" Have yon well considered the consequences of this 
fearful determination ?" 

" Yes, Father, long, and well. I have fought against 
it, r have wrestled with it, I have done what man could 
do to force it from me. By night and by day it has been 
hauntyig me. But all to no use. I could not get rid of 
iti I fought against it Father M., because I dreaded more 
to grieve and offend you than I did to make God angry 
by resisting his will." 

" What has led you to this change?" said Father M. 

Tom told him all. Frankly and fully did he poxir out 
of his heart before him. Step by step he laid before his 
hearer, who seemed to drink in every word he uttered, 
the progress and the pain of the strife in his mind. The 
strong energy of his language; the unmistakeable evi- 
dences of his thorough sincerity ; the simplicity and the 
power of the reasons which he adduced as the causes of 
his change ; and, above all, the touching traits of his 
strong aifection for the priest himself, which ran like a 
thread of gold through all he uttered, amazed and sub- 
dued his listener, who, overcome by his emotion, buried 
his face in his hands, as the earnest man, in the strong 
rush of his feelings, drew near, and laying his baud, with 
the lightness of a child's touch, upon the priest's shoulder, 
spoke, as. though move* by its Influence, of the power of 
the truth which had overmastered him, and besought the 
priest to pardon the gfief which he had occasioned him. 

Father M. was deeply affected. It was not strange 
that, in the extreme siuprizeof the moment, there should 
have flashed over his soul the wondering question — 
_" Whence hath this man all these things ?" as he listened 
in amazement to the untutored m&n, pouring forth from 
the unsealed fountains of his heart words of unwonted 
eloquence. Shaking off, after a moment's silence, the 
strange" feeling which he experienced, he said — 

"You may leave m§ for the present. We shall speak 
again on the subject." 

"Not," said Tom, "until you have given me your 
blessing. I never valued it sa much as I do now." 

"You 'have it, my son,'' said the priest. " The bless- 
ing that is better than mine be with you." 

Tom left with a relieved and a joyous heart. He had 
not, however, gone far before he was summoned to a 
meeting of a very different kind. 
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It is not long since we have seen the kingdom 
of Belgium described in a leading Roman Catho- 
lic publication as the Paradise of the Church, 
and it is usually adduced by those who would 
deny .the contrast between Romnn Catholic and 
Protestant countries in agricultural or commer- 
Oud prosperity, as a striking proof of how com- 
pttiD^e the rdigion of Rome is with Tree institu- 
tions and the fullest development of the indus- 



trial resources of a country entirely, under its 
sway. 

Some recent disclosures have, however, taken 
place, which seem to denote that however power- 
ful the Church of Rome may, externally, appear 
to be in Belgium, there has been an undercur- 
rent long, though, perhaps, invisibly, undermining 
her foundations, and which has at last swollen to 
such formidable dimensions that the ecclesiastical 
authorities have found it necessary — whether 
wisely or' not remains to be proved — to put forth 
their utmost strength, and yet are obliged to 
admit their total want of power to avert the evil 
they deplore. 

There are three public universities in Belgium 
— those of Brussels and Ghent, supported and 
encouraged by the State, and that of Louvain, 
exclusively under the control of the bishops and 
ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome. 

We have now before us two remarkable docu- 
ments, the one a pastoral letter of the Bishop of 
Bruges, in which he denounces the University of 
Brussels as a seat of impiety, in which all Catho- 
lic verities are openly attacked, and where the 
effects of the Leaching of the Catholic University 
of Louvain are nullified ; the other a speech de- 
livered by M. Verhaegen, the chief inspector, at 
the opening pf the session, in the College Hall of 
the University of Brussels, on the 6th of October 
last, before a numerous assemblage of literary 
and scientific personages, as well as the professors 
and students of the University, under the presi- 
dency of M. Charles de Brouckere, the Burgo- 
master of the city. 

Without pretending to decide whether the 
bishops or the professors have the best reason to 
cotnplain of the other, we shall give extracts from 
each of their manifestoes, by which our readers 
will be able to form their own opinion of the 
present position of the Church of Rome in its 
Belgian " paradisfe." 

The pastoral letter of Mgr. Malon, Bishop of 
Bruges, which appeared in full in the Journal 
des Debuts of 30th September last, commences 
by a lamentation over the anti-Catholic ten- 
dencies which for some years have manifested 
themselves in the University of Ghent, and which 
dangers, he says, had so alarmed" his venerable 
colleagues, the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines 
and the Bishops of Tournay and Ghent, that they 
had called the attention of the Sovereign Pontiff 
to the subject, and received from his Holiness a 
brief, addressed to the Bishop of Ghent, in which 
he praises in the highesl manner the measures he 
and the Bishops of Tournay and Bruges had taken, 
by exhorting the clergy to caution parents against 
the very grave dangets to which their sons were 
exposed in the University of Ghent, and urges 
them to redouble their attention, care, and exer- 
tion, and to employ all means to prevent the 
ravages which this frightful plague (pesle effroy- 
ahle) might produce in their flocks. 

It was, doubtless^no slight movement towards 
asserting its freedom by the University of Ghent 
which could give rise to so public an admission 
of ihe dangers to be apprehended from it, from 
such high ecclesiastical authorities as the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Malines, the Bishops of 
Ghent, Bruges, and Tournay, and ultimately from 
the Pope himself. 

The Bishop of Bruges proceeds to denounce, 
on similar grounds, the University of Brussels. 
* A state of things," he adds, " which wedeplore, 
but unhappily have not the power to remedy, as 
the attractions of the "capital, and the facility 
of obtaining considerable pecuniary rewarcU 
(bouttesi etude), drawn from the public treasury, 
too often lead youths there who have come out of 
ecclesiastical seminaries, brought up with those 
Christian se'&timents which every father of a 
Catholic family would "yrish to seb inculcated in 
his chfldrefl." 
"It is a, long time Since the free University of Bmsatts 



has raised the standard of impiety. It makes no mys- 
tery either of its principles or its abject ; to attack Ca- 
tholic belief, to propagate what they call the religion of 
honest men, and nullify the effects of the instruction 
given at the Catholic University of Lonvain ; to opposs 
itself in every manner possible to the influence of the 
religious principle : such is the action of the University 
of Brussels, and such is the creed which its founders 
have proposed to themselves. This establishment is, 
as every one now knows, the emanation of a secret 
society. Things have come to the point where no Chris- 
tian can take a part in this work without falling into a 
species of apostacy." 

The Bishop then refers to the Archbishop of 
Malines having already deplored, in energetic 
terms, the evils referred to, and quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from the Cardinal's manifesto, in 
which he says his Eminence adds with a senti- 
ment of profound grief— 

" There are among you, my dear brethren, perverse 
or perverted men {des hommet perveri), who have con- 
certed a plan of arresting, if it were possible, the reli- 
gious progress which manifests itself among you. . . 
They abuse the liberty of the press to calumniate the 
civilizing agency of the clergy, wishing their readers to 
believe that it is from self-interest, or the spirit of domina- 
tion; and the desire to trample upon the rights of civil 
authority, that the priests occupy themselves with the 
education of youth. . . . By the admission of the 
founders themselves, they have established in the capital 
of that kingdom a course of superior instruction, with the 
express object of teaching religious doctrines opposed to 
those of the Catholic University founded by the Episco- 
pacy, &e." 

The Bishop next proceeds to denounce the 
University of Ghent-— 

" There is another establishment, that, from the pro- 
tection it enjoys from the government, ought to inspire 
less distrust in parents, and which, by the enormous sums 
of which it has the disposal, may attract a larger number 
of pupils within its bosom, which presents equal dangers 
at the present dtty, to Catholic families, with the free 
University of Brussels. I speak of the University of 
Ghent." 

" This danger must have been very great to have 
aroused the solicitude of the four Belgian bishops whose 
dioceses are exposed to the ruinous influences of the 
anti-Catholic teaching of this University, and to have 
provoked such a positive declaration from the Apostolic 
Holy See as that which we have just published. The 
fathers of Catholic families will, without doubt, very wil- 
lingly submit themselves, in a matter so evidently reli- 
gious, to judges so competent. Nevertheless, the Bishop 
of Ghent, to throw more publicity on the matter, in the 
))astoral letter which he has just published on the in- 
struction and education of youth, points out the deplora- 
ble errors, the formal heresies, which the professors of 
the University of Ghent have taught their pupils, 
as the last results of science. These gentlemen have 
denied the divine institution of our mother the Church. 
They represent it, says the Bishop of Ghent, as a human 
institution — as the production of fortunate circumstances 
— as the invention of the Roman Pontiffs. These same 
Pontiffs, the successors of St. Peter and vicars of Jesus' 
Christ, have been, according to the teaching of one of 
these professors, nothing but usurpers, the oppressors of 
the human race during the whole of the middle ages — 
that is to say, during eleven centuries — in such a manner 
that Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, and the other chiefs of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, came to free the 
human mind from the shameful yoke under which it 
groaned." 

The pastoral then proceeds, we know not 
whether justly or not, to accuse another professor 
of denying the doctrine of original sin, and a 
third that of the divinity of our blessed Lord, 
and of introducing a puerile distinction between 
what is true philosophically and true religiously. 
We shall be glad to learn that those latter state- 
ments are untrue, though one extreme too often, 
we know, leads men into another ; and it would 
not be the first time that men, in escaping from 
the dogmas of a blind and implicit credulity, 
have been seduced from the true middle path of 
safety and moderation into the abyss of unbelief 
or utter scepticism. We have always, indeed, 
considered its tendency to lead intellectual men 
into infidelity, as one of the most dangerous and 
sad characters of the Church of Rome. It is too 
«ften with the human mind as with the eye long 
accustomed to the darkness of a prison on its 
first emerging into the broad sunshine — it il 
blinded for a time by the sudden and unaccus- 
tomed blaze, and requires time and experiea(s« 



